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The Changed Condition of Labor 


His EMINENCE WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL 


An address of welcome to delegates of the American Federation of 
Labor, given at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston, 
October 12, 1930. Reprinted from the Pilot. 


T is a great pleasure to welcome here this morning Presi- 

dent Green and the officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor. This great organization, taking its 
rise from humble and modest beginnings, has grown to gigan- 
tic proportions and is now universally recognized as a tre- 
mendous influence for good not only to its own members 
but to the nation and in fact to the whole world. 

This in itself is a forceful reminder of the changed con- 
dition of labor during the last half-century. We need not 
go back beyond the memory of living men to recall the 
on- apathy and indifference with which capital regarded labor. 
50. The workingman was treated brutally and inhumanly. He 

was paid the smallest possible pittance. His condition was 
despised, his labor sweated, and he was defrauded of his 
wages by a species of inhuman employer, who had no heart 
to sympathize with his employe and no brains to understand 
his own responsibility. 
The cloak of external respectability often covers many 
a crime crying to God for vengeance, and this brutal tyranny 
new and criminal injustice were perpetrated by the very ones 
r of who prided themselves on their social and intellectual supe- 
riority! In our days, when the condition of labor is so 
vastly improved, it is hard to realize that less than half a 
century ago, as Pope Leo XIII pointed out, a small number 
of very rich men were able to lay upon the teeming masses 
Y of the laboring poor a yoke which was little better than 
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slavery. 
— How they were able to do it is a matter of history. The 
i Church has always been from the very beginning the guide, 
tpaid. counselor and friend of the laboring classes. Her’ Divine 
—F 2 Founder was a working man, her apostles and first mission- 
ct of | & aries were recruited from the laboring class, and many of her 
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orable station. And so it is only natural that she should 
be, as she always has been, and always will be, the staunch- 
est champion of the laborer’s rights. 

When the Church had undisputed sway over the hearts 
of men in the glorious Middle Ages, labor was in honor, and 
the laborer was treated fairly, because both employer and 
employe regulated their differences according to the eternal 
principles of justice and charity. But the sixteenth century 
brought about a change in this happy condition of the 
laborer. The great unity of the Church of God was rent 
in twain, and the kings and powers of the earth made their 
own church, and put themselves at its head, so that the 
power throughout the land was the king and the noble. 

In those days it was treason to preach the true word of 
God in England and in some other countries. The result 
was that the wealthy and the powerful could do as they 
pleased and there was no one to say them nay. What could 
the poor workingman do but submit to the power of might 
masquerading as right! He had no friend to plead his 
cause, no voice to warn of the disaster that always follows 
selfish greed and tyranny. For the voice of the Church, 
his age-old champion, was silenced and her power throttled 
by the wealthy. 

Fortunately for the world the workman was still a Chris- 
tian even if the employer often was a pagan. Otherwise 
what is happening today in Russia might have happened 
then, for when Communism, Socialism and Bolshevism raise 
their ugly heads above an inflamed and infuriated prole- 
tariat only Christian principles can save a citizenry from an 
uprising that might eventually terminate in universal catas- 
trophe. 

Fortunately too, the Church realized the crushing yoke 
under which labor was staggering. Time and time again she 
warned the rich and the powerful of their duties and respon- 
sibilities to the laboring poor, and in turn reminded the 
workingman of his rights and obligations. But the voice of 
the Church passed unheeded in those countries that for 
purely political and economic reasons had rejected the au- 
thority of the Church and had tried to destroy the unity of 
Christendom. 

Finally a voice was raised so strong, so just, so penetrat- 
ing that even the most reluctant could not close their ears 
to it. It was the voice of the Pastor of Christendom, Leo 
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XIII, calling to employer and employe, to capital and labor, 
to rich and poor to cease in God’s name the bitter fratricidal 
war and come to terms of understanding and cooperation. 

For a moment both sides to the controversy were startled 
by the very boldness of the voice—Capital, because it had 
assumed an attitude of control over even justice and reli- 
gion, and Labor—because it had found a friend and cham- 
pion upon the highest throne of moral influence in the world. 

From that day dates the changed condition of the labor- 
ing classes, the happy results of which we see before us in 
this great organization and in similar organizations dedicated 
to the improvement of working conditions and to the rights 
and prerogatives of the laborer to be considered as a man 
and not as a slave or a chattel. 

From that day the rights of the laboring man have been 
more and more respected, until today the laboring man 
understands perfectly well the dignity of his life, he under- 
stands perfectly well that brutal greed and oppression will 
crush him and ruin him unless there is cooperation on both 
sides. 

From that day, that immortal day, both sides have lis- 
tened, studied, thought, and now it is better understood 
than they ever hoped, that not conflict but cooperation is 
the only hope of settlement and peace and understanding, 
for both sides in this eternal controversy. 

Today there is great need of cooperation on all sides. 
The greedy capitalist, the tyrannical boss, has had his brutal 
day. And what has it profited him? If one or the other, or 
both, are guilty of the cause of today’s lamentable economic 
condition, let them beware of a whole nation’s execration. 
If they are patriotic only when it profits them and stand 
unfeelingly by and watch the laborer starving and the coun- 
try on the verge of trouble, then their patriotism is only a 
sham and their leadership only a mask. And if, in these 
conditions, labor forgets its duty to God and the country, 
if the laboring classes lose the patient endurance which is 
their best right to be heard, then they lose what is their 
highest honor—the sense of obligation of right and of jus- 
tice. 

This coming winter we are going to have very hard times. 
According to all signs we are going to have very disagreeable 
times, and now is the time for those who control industry, 
those who control the banking systems, to stop and think 
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that by cooperating with this great movement which is going 
on for the welfare of all, they may avert in some measure 
at least the catastrophe that threatens. 

May God’s blessing rest upon you, as it does rest upon 
vou here this morning, and may the time which we all hope 
for be brought about, when this land will be what it really 
was intended to be, a blessed land of peace and prosperity. 


The Church and the Authority 
of the State 
Rev. W. KEANE, S.J. 
A lecture reprinted from the Melbourne Advocate, May 29, 1930 


E Church’s sphere of action is that of faith and 

morals. Only where these run into the material sphere 
of action has she a mission to act in it. She has no mission 
to appear in a purely economic question. Her task is to 
teach the moral principles that should guide human action. 
Thus she has definite teaching on the principles that under- 
lie the relations of employer and employe; on human labor, 
which is, according to her, a source of decent livelihood, and 
not a commodity for bargaining and exchange; on the highly 
technical subject of deciding a “‘just price.” But while she 
penetrates the whole of human life with such teachings, she 
does it with a view to the attainment by man of his super- 
natural destiny. The natural well-being of man is pri- 
marily the object of the State, and of such other organiza- 
tions as are founded to promote his material prosperity. 

It is, of course, true that ministers of the Church may, 
in their different degrees, be able to help in the solution 
of social and economic troubles. Their special aloofness, the 
influence which their calling gives them, their peculiar op- 
portunities for dispassionate study give them special stand- 
ing in the attempts to overcome diversities of view. Circum- 
stances may place great influence in the hands of one cleric, 
as was the case when Cardinal Manning played a prominent 
part in settling the London dockers’ strike in 1889. Again, 
when facts are placed before the Church by interested 
parties, precisely because of her disinterested position, she 
has always shown willingness to act as arbitrator—as she 
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did, for example, in the dispute between Spain and Germany 
about the Caroline Islands in 1885. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered that many 
social and economic disputes involve questions not only of 
fact, but also of principle. Here the Church, as guardian 
of morals, has competence. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 


The principles that underlie civil life and all forms of 
government are being subjected nowadays to an analysis 
keener than at any time since political philosophy broke 
loose from its moorings in the sixteenth century. The up- 
heaval of the War, that has disturbed men’s minds even 
more than their external life, the failure of governments to 
avert the catastrophe that was long seen to be threatening 
social and national life, the erection of a new type of State 
in Eastern Europe, the challenge that has been offered to the 
authority of the State by men’s preference for other or- 
ganizations as objects of their loyalty, the extraordinary in- 
sistence in the Treaty of Versailles on nationality as some- 
thing distinct from the State—all these have set up a fer- 
ment in men’s ideas of duty to the State. 

The fundamental question is this: What claim has the 
State to the loyalty of its citizens? The word loyalty serves 
as a useful means between the words patriotism and obedi- 
ence. Patriotism connotes loyalty mingled with emotion. 
Obedience connotes loyalty in its intellectual aspect, shorn 
of all emotional appeal. Now, I assert as my main propo- 
sition that there is no reasonable account of obedience, no 
satisfactory justification for patriotism, nc permanent ground 
for loyalty, outside the teaching of Catholic philosophy. To 
the generation that made the War in Europe, patriotism 
stood for something rather of the emotions than of the rea- 
son. Associations, traditions, common fellowship in his- 
tory—these were, in the main, the confused elements that 
went to its composition. But it is well to realize, whether 
we like it or not, that such appeals are losing their force. 
Such elements, naturally, enter into the attitude of any citi- 
zen to his State. But “My country, right or wrong,” is a 
cry that no longer sweeps men away. The death-blow was 
dealt to this older form of patriotism by the disillusionment 
that followed the War. Talk with workingmen and you find 
that the older loyalty has lost its hold. Have they not made 
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it plain that, in their view, there are organizations other than 
the State to which they offer a prior loyalty? On what 
grounds will you show them wrong? Their political party, 
their union, their fellow-workmen mean more to them than 
the State. They obey the union when they will not obey the 
State. Orders of court, appeals of politicians, threats of 
force, mean less to them than the bonds of their class con- 
sciousness. There is no use denying that class consciousness 
has become stronger than the sense of citizenship. Again, 
the younger generation, that is taking up responsibility in 
the world that our generation ruined, has no respect for 
theories of the State which ended in a general failure to fulfil 
the State’s first duty, that of furthering the well-being of 
the citizen. 


Wuy Do MEN OBEY THE STATE? 


Why, then, do men, under the influence of current ideas, 
conceive that they should obey the State? I take a con- 
venient summary of modern views from an authoritative 
work, “The Foundation of the Modern Commonwealth,” by 
Dr. Holcombe, Professor of Government in Harvard Univer- 
sity. While he recognizes that men act from different mo- 
tives, and, as a rule, from a mixture of motives, he considers 
that all the grounds on which men in this time admit the 
authority of the State may be reduced to five. The first is 
inertia. Men obey because it is too much trouble to do 
otherwise. Disobedience entails effort and struggle. Action, 
even thought, is laborious. In short, men obey because of 
habitual laziness. The second motive is deference. Men 
who obey from this motive “are inferior in some respect 
by nature, or in consequence of inequality of opportunity, 
and are also conscious of it. This consciousness makes them 
indisposed to challenge those whom they regard as their 
betters.” A third cause of obedience is sympathy. “Clan- 
nishness, class consciousness, party spirit, patriotism, all are 
emotional expressions of a disposition to act in a certain way 
in company with our kindred or neighbors or fellows in some 
kind of association about which we feel intensely.” A fourth 
motive of obedience is fear. ‘Intimidation and violence will, 
without doubt, accomplish results which are unattainable by 
purely pacific leadership, no matter how energetic.” The 
last ground for obedience assigned by Dr. Holcombe is one 
which needs special examination if we are to grasp his mean- 
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ing. He calls this motive reason. Now, Catholic philoso- 
phy bases on reason the duty of obedience to the State. 
But the word is used in different senses in Catholic and in 
current philosophy. In the present context, reason, accord- 
ing to modern political philosophy, means enlightened self- 
interest, selfishness confined to the good things of this world, 
but so far enlightened as to see that selfishness may defeat 
its own ends, and that the highest selfishness will take into 
account the danger of spoiling one’s own social happiness 
by want of consideration for the interests of others. But 
with this qualification Dr. Holcombe lays it down that “the 
deliberate pursuit of individual interests goes far to explain 
much of the action of men. It is not surprising that some 
philosophers should neglect all other factors in their ex- 
planation of the phenomenon of obedience ... ” 

How, according to Dr. Holcombe, does the general good 
of society find a place in this theory? “Unless enough 
others will also disobey to afford a reasonable prospect that 
he can disobey with impunity, it will generally be more 
profitable for him to comply, distasteful as compliance may 
be. A rational man, therefore, will consider the interests 
of others as well as his own; self-interest, so far as questions 
of obedience are concerned, tends to become confused to 
some extent with the general welfare.” 


THE Source oF TRUE AUTHORITY 


You will notice that the professor, true to the present- 
day philosophical method, concerns himself with the ques- 
tion, why men do obey, and not why men ought to obey. 
His philosophy is of social behavior, not of social ethics. 
But his summary is, therefore, the more valuable if it directs 
our attention to the grave perils and threaten social order. 
For we may bluntly assert that, if these are the total of the 
principles on which civic obedience rests, social order is 
doomed. There are not wanting signs that they are already 
proving bonds too weak to maintain union. Petrograd and 
Moscow, in November, 1917, taught, but on a larger scale, 
what the Bastille and the barricades, among innumerable in- 
stances in history, had already shown the world. What his- 
tory tells of the impermanence of such ties of the social 
system, sound philosophy makes clear. Such principles of 
social order rest on what is at least an inadequate philoso- 
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phy. As Leo XIII puts it in the Encyclical, “Sapientiae 
Christianae,” of January 10, 1890: 


True and legitimate authority is devoid of sanction unless it pro- 
ceed from, God, the supreme Ruler and Lord of all. The Almighty 
alone can commit power to a man over his fellow-men. . . . Hal- 
lowed, therefore, in the minds of Christians is the very idea of public 
authority, in which they recognize some likeness and symbol, as it 
were, of the Divine Majesty, even when it is exercised by one un- 
worthy. A just and due reverence to the laws abides in them, not 
from force and threats, but from a consciousness of duty; “for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear” (II Tim. i, 7). 


A Piuratistic LoyALTy 


The false philosophy which has made current ideas possi- 
ble came in with the change in relations of Church and 
State following on the sixteenth-century schism. Till that 
time the Christian theory was that the Church had a right 
to decide the moral law even for the State. But with the 
schism came the subjection of the Church to the State. A 
Church which is a creation of human law, which depends 
for its very existence as a corporate body on State enact- 
ments, cannot sit in judgment on State enactments. Strive 
as it may to escape the position, it has no logical right to 
speak with any authority greater than or even equal to that 
of the State from which its existence is derived. The schism 
paved the way for the theory of the sovereign and man- 
made State. This is the theory of the Sovereign State, the 
Leviathan, which, when the concept of rulership is identified 
with the concept of kingship, produced the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings. In their strenuous protest against 
this doctrine, the great Catholic political writers of the 
seventeenth century evolved the modern theory of democ- 
racy, and gave to the world a treasure of political philoso- 
phy which is only now being made known in English 
philosophical circles. But there is no longer need to fight the 
same battle. Especially since the War, the theory of the 
sovereign or absolute State has broken down. There is gen- 
eral agreement that it has been discarded for all time from 
political philosophy. It was patched up to meet the Divine 
Right of Representative Government in the place of that of 
kings. It was patched up to hold the new idea of the Divine 
Right of Democracy. But it failed to meet the difficulty 
that men nowadays engage in associations, religious, social, 
economic, political, which, obviously, do not depend for 
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their powers on any concession from the State. They claim 
equality with, or even superiority to, the State. Pluralistic 
loyalty has taken the place of loyalty to a sovereign State. 


AutuHority Must REst on Gop 


If the authority of the State is from man alone, then the 
individual has a perfect right to reject that authority. It 
may not be convenient for him to do so. But that is merely 
to place the ultimate authority of the State in the coercive 
value of fear. It is the end of rational obedience. Merely 
by the process of exclusion, therefore, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the sanction for the authority of the State 
must lie outside the State itself. Either the authority of 
the State must rest ultimately on God, or the State must, in 
the last resort, have recourse to tyranny or perish in anarchy. 
The Catholic doctrine rests the authority of the State on 
God. The Church teaches that man’s powers and capacities 
prove that by God’s ordinances he is destined to live in civil 
society. His material needs, his spiritual powers, his esthetic 
powers, his capacity for progress, the possibilities of develop- 
ment innate in him by the Divine Will, manifest God’s 
purpose that he should live in organized society. Such 
organization is impossible unless there is some supreme con- 
trol exercised according to the ordinance of right reason, 
which is the Divine Law. Therefore, the Church proclaims 
that the existence of the State with authority to control 
man’s activities is the commandment of God. This Cath- 
olic doctrine is set forth with admirable conciseness by Leo 
XIII in the Encyclical “Immortale Dei,” November 1, 1885: 


Man’s natural instinct moves him to live in civil society, for he 
cannot, if dwelling apart, provide himself with the necessary require- 
ments of life, nor procure the means of developing his mental and 
moral faculties. Hence, it is Divinely ordained that he should lead 
his life—be it family, social, or civil—with his fellow-men, amongst 
whom alone his several wants can be adequately supplied. But as no 
society can hold together unless someone be over all, directing all to 
strive earnestly for the common good; every civilized community 
must have a ruling authority, and this authority, no less than so- 
ciety itself, has its source in nature, and has, consequently, God for 
its author. . . . Whosoever holds the right to govern holds it from 
one sole and single source, namely, God, the Sovereign Ruler of all. 
“There is no power but from God” (Rom. xiii, 1). 
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THE RIGHT TO RULE 


The principle is clear. But, as was pointed out earlier, 
the particular application of the principle is not a matter 
for the Church. As the Pope goes on to say: “The right to 
rule is not necessarily bound up with any special mode of 
government. It may take this or that form, provided only 
it be of such a form as to ensure the general welfare.” Just 
as when the Pope is elected, the choice is made by the 
Cardinals, but the gift of infallibility comes from God, so 
we may say that when rulers are designated by whatever 
method is adopted to secure stable government, the gift of 
authority comes to them from God; directly from God, as 
some Catholic philosophers hold; indirectly from God, 
through the people, as other Catholic philosophers prefer 
to say. But as authority comes ultimately from God to 
rulers, obedience is a duty imposed by the law of God. 
Hence, loyalty is for Catholics not an emotion nor a preju- 
dice; it is a commandment of God, which, when authority 
is lawfully exercised, it would be sin to disobey. To appeal 
again to the authority of Leo XIII (“Immortale Dei,” No- 
vember 1, 1885): 


Then, truly, will the majesty of the law meet with the dutiful and 
willing homage of the people, when they are convinced that their 
rulers hold authority from God, and feel that it is a matter of justice 
and duty to obey them, and to show them reverence and fealty, 
united to a love not unlike that which children show their parents. 
“Let every soul be subject to higher powers” (Rom. xiii, 1). To 
despise legitimate authority, in whomsoever vested, is unlawful, as a 
rebellion against the Divine Will, and whoever resists that, rushes 
wilfully to destruction. ‘“He that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist purchase to themselves damna- 
tion” (Rom. xiii, 2). To cast aside obedience, and by popular vio- 
lence to incite to revolt, is, therefore, treason, not against man only, 
but against God. 


ABSOLUTE STATE Does Not Exist 


The State, being the creation of a Divine ordinance, is 
itself subject to Divine law. Therefore, it is bound posi- 
tively to take part in and promote the worship of God; 
negatively, to do nothing to impede the service of God. 
When the State, by any of its enactments, violates its obli- 
gation, its exercise of authority ceases to be legitimate. The 
absolute State does not exist. If a State law is manifestly 
against the Divine law, then the State is exerting an author- 
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ity which it does not possess. For example, the State cannot 
oblige parents to submit their children to a non-religious 
education. An attempt to force Catholic children into non- 
Catholic schools was recently defeated on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its decision was that 
no State was competent to fix any uniform standard of edu- 
cation by forcing children to receive instruction exclusively 
in public schools. The importance of the decision is that 
it was based by the court on the natural law, which is cor- 
rectly recognized by the court as prior. to the State. So in 
all questions of morals and religion, questions of worship, 
of marriage, of divorce, the law of God must be obeyed, 
and the State law disobeyed where it contravenes the Divine 
law. ‘We must obey God rather than men” (Acts v, 29). 


THE CyHuRCH LINKED TO No POotitTIcAL PARTY 


While the Church normally urges her children to interest 
themselves in public life, she herself has nothing to do with 
party politics as such. She urges her children to take part 
in public life because it is the duty of all citizens to strive 
for the general betterment of human life, and the proper 
medium through which that betterment is to be effected is 
the Divinely instituted State. Nor can a better contribution 
be made to the welfare of the State than by men trained 
in the principles of sound Catholic political and social phi- 
losophy. But, assuming that parties are not actively en- 
gaged in the overthrow of Divine law, the Church has no 
mission to take part in political life. Every member of the 
Church is free to take a citizen’s part in public life, but, in 
doing so, he will apply, as seems best to him, the principles 
of natural justice and supernatural truth to the concrete 
facts. To quote Chesterton (“The Thing,” p. 27): “Cath- 
olic theology has nothing to do with democracy, for or 
against, in the sense of a machinery of voting or a criticism 
of particular privileges.” This teaching is laid down by the 
authority of Leo XIII (‘“Sapientiae Christianae,”’ January 
10, 1890): 

The Church .. . resolutely refuses, prompted alike by right and 
duty, to link herself to any mere party, and to subject herself to the 
fleeting exigencies of politics. On like grounds, the Church, the 
guardian always of her own right, and most observant of that of 
others, holds that it is not her province to decide which is the best 
among many diverse forms of government and the civil institutions 
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of Christian States, and, amidst the various kinds of State rule, she 
does not disapprove of any, provided the respect due to religion and 
the observance of good morals be upheld. . . . There is no doubt 
but that in the sphere of politics ample matter may exist for legiti- 
mate difference of opinion, and that, the single reserve being made 
of the rights of truth and justice, all may strive to bring into actual 
working the ideas believed likely to be more conducive than others 
to the general welfare. 


Tue CuHuRCH’s SYMPATHY 


The Church finds herself in sympathy with those move- 
ments which most characterize the evolution of sound state- 
craft in our time. Feminism, the new nationalism that was 
canonized in the Treaty of Versailles, State control of 
monopolies where there is exploitation of the subject—these 
are ideas either her own or akin to her ideals. Feminism 
could hardly be foreign to the spirit of a Church which all 
historians of civilization recognize as having given women 
their equal status with men, in place of the state of degrada- 
tion. Feminism is hardly new to the Church when we recall 
that in the councils which in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries met to determine religious and social policy, and 
from which our representative institutions grew, the repre- 
sentation of the laity included “the Faithful of both sexes.” 
We may recall that Maria de Novella professed mathematics 
in the University of Bologna in the thirteenth century; that 
the greatest diplomat of the fourteenth century was Cath- 
erine Benincasa, whom the Church honours as St. Catherine 
of Siena; that the most famous woman to lead an army 
in the field is on our altars as St. Joan of Arc. The Church, 
by her theory and practice, has long recognized equality of 
men and women in intellectual, moral, and social rights. 

The new nationalism which insists on the rights of the 
minorities in a State who wish to preserve their own culture 
is surely not out of harmony with the spirit of the Church. 
How much she wishes that spirit would spread! There is 
a Clause in the Treaty of Versailles which reads: “Poland 
agrees to embody in a treaty with the principal allied and 
associated Powers such provision as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the said Powers to protect the inhabitants of Poland 
who differ from the majority of the population in race, lan- 
guage, or religion” (Part III, §93). That is the very spirit 
in which the Church approaches the problem of conflicting 
cultures. So far are we in sympathy with it that we only 
ask that what the Australian statesman who signed the 
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treaty thinks good for Poland, that what is good for Latvia 
and Czechoslovakia and for White Russians and Ukrainians, 
might be considered good enough for Australia, and that, 
while Australian statesmen pledge themselves to guard the 
religious rights of peoples half a world away, they would 
not, with cynical hypocrisy, trample on the rights of the 
Catholic minority at home. And if, to safeguard the rights 
of minorities and to guard the weak against the strong, it 
has been found well to establish a League of Nations, there 
could be no endeavor more akin to the spirit of a Church 
which was, through the darkest centuries of Europe, a 
League of Nations which the new one but feebly imitates. 
Such a League is in the spirit of a Church which is interna- 
tional by character, and which exerts a control, not merely 
voluntarily given, and, therefore, equally liable to be with- 
drawn, but a control resting on a supernatural tradition 


Longer than the reach of history, 
Older than the thrones that be. 


STATE CONTROL 


Finally, the Church has nothing to say in contradiction 
of any well-proved claim that monopolies can only be ade- 
quately controlled by the power of the State. To an anar- 
chic State such as the Soviet Republic, which seeks the 
abolition of private property, on the ground that man has 
no right to hold private property at all, the Church finds 
herself in opposition. She holds the right to private prop- 
erty to be based on human nature. But it is quite another 
matter when the State, after mature consideration, and after 
due compensation being made where possible, decides that 
the public welfare cannot be safeguarded unless certain of 
the means of production and distribution are taken under 
State control. That private property may exist, the Church 
definitely teaches; that it must exist, that in every circum- 
stance it is immoral to interfere with it, she has nowhere 
taught. Voluntary communism was, to some extent, prac- 
tised in her earliest years by her children. Voluntary social- 
ism, practised within rational limits and by the fully ex- 
pressed will of a democratic people, is not something that 
contravenes the Divine law as the Church has declared it. 
In those questions her children freely give their judgment 
as to what they consider for the welfare of the State. 

We have outlined the Catholic theory of the basis of 
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State authority, and have touched on certain topics closely 
connected with that theory. It remains to urge all Cath- 
olics to familiarize themselves with the great body of author- 
itative teaching which they have from the Church on these 
and kindred subjects, and with the wealth of learning by 
which Catholic masters of political philosophy have illumi- 
nated a world that too often does not know the source of its 
illumination. So instructed, Catholics will have a better 
appreciation of the meaning of citizenship, will take a more 
intelligent interest in human progress, and will contribute 
more to the true greatness of their Commonwealth. They 
will strive and will help to make it what it is meant to be, 
not merely a kingdom made with hands, a man-made insti- 
tution, unstable and uncertain in its claim to respect, but a 
State reflecting the eternal purpose of Him on whose Will 
it is based, a State “whose Builder and Maker is God.” 


True Progress 
Rev. Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


A sermon preached at the Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Catholic University, opening the 
Convention of the Catholic Hospital Association, Septem- 
ber 2, 1930. Reprinted from Hospital Progress 


Laying aside every weight and sin which surrounds us, 
let us run .. . looking on Jesus, the author and finisher of 
faith (Hebrews xii, 1-2). 


HAPPY sense of fitness has guided your officials to 

choose the Catholic University as the place for your 
convention. Founded by the great Leo, and commended by 
all his successors in the See of Peter, this University has 
been placed under the guidance and patronage of our Fa- 
thers in God, the Hierarchy of the United States. Here 
the Church baptizes all knowledge, and lifts it from the 
waters to become a diligent servant of God. These noble 
buildings are the outward evidence of her unflagging zeal 
through the centuries for the promotion of letters, arts, and 
science. Here godliness meets learning, and in these sacred 
precincts wisdom and piety have embraced. Fittingly, too, 
do we begin our deliberations in this shrine dedicated to the 
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Immaculate Conception of our Heavenly Queen and Mother, 
where Peter speaks to us in the person of his representative, 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate. The voice of God is 
upon the waters, and His graces will flow in upon us in a 
mighty flood. May we partake of them in generous meas- 
ure, and return to our work refreshed and invigorated. 

Now, in our text, St. Paul bids us “run,” that is, to go 
forward, to progress with steps that are at once swift and 
sure. What the Apostle had in mind was the growth in 
holiness of his disciples, but the transition to a secondary 
meaning which bears directly upon our work is easy and, 
I trust, legitimate. Even as in our personal lives, we must 
run in the path of perfection, so, too, in what pertains to 
our profession as hospital administrators, workers, and 
teachers, we must seek at all times not that which is merely 
good, but that which is best. St. Paul bids us “run,” for 
while his great and all-embracing spirit had naught but 
patience for Christ’s little ones, newly born in the Faith, 
his flaming zeal could strike no pact of tolerance with 
craven sluggishness or with contented ignorance. The pro- 
fessional standards of every hospital in this Association are 
high, but I am confident that it is your purpose to make 
them yet more exacting so that nothing which can possibly 
contribute to their effectiveness be neglected. 


Prove ALL THINGS 


It does not become me in my ignorance to specify the 
fields in which progress has been neglected—if, indeed, such 
fields there be—or to point out the lines along which true 
progress can be most speedily and most surely effected. But 
this I may say: nothing which promises to make your insti- 
tutions at once more human and more scientific, can be 
passed over by you without careful examination and con- 
scientious scrutiny. The words of our Holy Father, Pius XI, 
in his great Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, 
apply with equal force to your institutions; namely, that 
we gladly embrace “whatever there is of real worth in the 
systems and methods of modern times, mindful of the Apos- 
tle’s advice, ‘Prove all things: hold fast to: that which is 
good.’”’ Hence, in equipment, in methods, in staff, in the 
scientific spirit which in its affinity for truth is akin to reli- 
gion; above all, in that human spirit which resolutely refuses 
to see in suffering men and women merely so many cases 
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in a clinic, we would have our Catholic hospitals not the 
peers of their secularized counterparts, but models and 
examples for all. For such they can be; and such your 
intelligent open-minded zeal, aided and supported by an 
alert Catholic people, can make them. 

But in order that we may make progress, we must, as 
St. Paul reminds us, lay aside “every weight and sin which 
surrounds us.” Once more, then, the call to all Catholic 
workers, in whatever field they may toil, is for personal 
sanctity. God can make use of the meanest instruments, 
for His Omnipotence stands in no need of our weakness. 
Yet, as far as we can read the Divine scroll, it is His Provi- 
dence to accomplish His ends upon earth through the instru- 
mentality of men, and it is within the power of the human 
will to make the instrument less fit or more perfect. Every 
advance in religious perfection makes us, generally speaking, 
better instruments in the hands of the Divine Artificer for 
the accomplishment of His holy Will. We may not be 
hucksters in our work. We do not barter so much space in 
a hospital, with the promise of medical or surgical care, for 
a specified sum of money. That system would, indeed, 
degrade any profession, but our ideals are far above even 
those which are termed professional. We must rise above 
philanthropy and altruism to rest at the very feet of the 
Creator, and there learn that the sole motive in our work 
must be love of God and love of God’s children. Please 
God, may we ever bear in mind that as we fall away from 
that motive of supernatural charity, in that degree do we 
make ourselves unworthy workmen, blunted instruments. 


SERVICE AND SACRIFICE 


But we live no cloistered lives, my friends; hence the 
greater need of insistence upon our spiritual progress. The 
holy vocation of those who retire from the world to pray 
for those who never pray, and to do penance for those who 
deem penance folly, is not ours. God has called us to battle 
for Him on a field in which it is all but impossible to escape 
contacts with the world. It is our lot to be in the world, 
but not of its spirit or mentality; to work in the world, but 
to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. A high voca- 
tion is this calling of ours, and a blessed ministry, but as- 
suredly it is surrounded with perils unknown to those holy 
souls who continually intercede for us in the cloister, and 
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hold up in our behalf hands that have been sanctified by 
service and sacrifice. Not only do we come into contact with 
the world, but we must know its principles and its purposes. 
The skilled physician must make his diagnosis before he 
can begin to treat the patient, and we, each in his or her 
degree, must know the world and its ills in order that we 
may pour into those dreadful wounds the oil and the wine 
of Christian charity. 

Let us not exaggerate the evils which we must encounter. 
Even as in the days before the blessed coming of His Son, 
an all-merciful God never left man without testimony of 
Himself, so in this present age there are thousands of saintly 
souls, who daily preach Jesus Christ crucified to a Godless 
world, and by the persuasive eloquence of their holy lives 
win souls to enlist under His standard. Thank God, the 
saints are ever with us, that the world may not fall into 
utter corruption. Yet with all allowance made, it remains 
true that you and I must face a world unknown to our 
ancestors in the Faith. The sword of the executioner does 
not hang over our heads, nor is the faggot prepared for our 
burning. We are not broken on the wheel or extended upon 
the rack; no longer do we contend against the lion and the 
pit. As the times have become more refined, the means of 
persecution have grown more subtle and infinitely more 
deadly. The ax, the sword, the faggot, and the rack, are 
made ready for us in the laboratories and halls of great uni- 
versities, and applied by action of our State legislatures. 
Unless we Catholics submit to the philosophy of secularism 
which rules God out of His world, and loudly proclaims that 
man finds his god and reaches his perfection in himself, we 
are considered a class apart, to be tolerated with such pa- 
tience as may be possible until, courteously and constitu- 
tionally, but firmly and finally, we shall be barred from our 
work for God, for God’s children, and for the true welfare 
of the State. , 


BATTLES TO FIGHT 


If you seek examples, look to the struggles of Catholic 
education the world over to maintain its very existence. 
Look to our own country, in which every State gives-counte- 
nance to, and in some instances, even commands, medical 
and surgical procedures condemned by the Catholic Church 
as illicit mutilation of man, or as murder, not plain murder, 
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but murder of a most horrible and revolting kind. In what 
dark abyss of evil shall this fearful degradation of God’s 
image find its unholy end? When this unclean spirit of 
Anti-christ shall prevail, the physician will be but a licensed 
assassin, and our hospitals charnel houses for the bones of 
murdered men and of slaughtered innocents. This is a 
spirit which every upright member of the medical profes- 
sion, whose proud boast is that it fights death to the last 
ditch, must oppose by every means in his power. Yet when 
we look to the texts employed in so many of our medical 
schools, what do we see in them but what St. Paul styles 
“weight and sin”? Nay more, even in the texts prepared 
for students of nursing, we read the description and the 
implied, if not explicit, approval of surgical methods which 
gravely violate the right of the child to be, to be born, to 
breathe, and to live. 

Turn your eyes for a moment, my brethren, across the 
seas. There we behold the spectacle of an assembly com- 
posed, by supposition, of ministers of the Christian religion, 
which records its approbation of a procedure which de- 
grades woman, promotes licentiousness, destroys the family, 
encourages escape from duty, and undermines the State. 
How grave this evil has become in our own country—we 
know to our grief—and, in many instances, it has grown 
strong through the encouragement given it by members of 
the medical profession. Man in their eyes is not a living 
image of God, with an immortal soul and a destiny which 
transcends time and space, but an animal differing in degree, 
but not in kind, from the senseless beast that crops the 
herbage in the field. We read in Holy Writ that Almighty 
God formed man from the slime of the earth and breathed 
into him a living spirit. Take away that spirit, and man 
falls, falls, not to the level of the brute, but below it, and 
his boasted learning falls with him. 

O Jesus Christ Crucified! Was it not this dreadful 
wickedness which filled Thy Sacred Heart with grief, and 
bowed Thee in Thy strong Manhood to the earth, under 
the pitying olive trees of Gethsemane? Did not this awful 
weight of sin rise up before Thee, immortal Lover of our 
souls, as Thou didst hang upon Thy Cross, to wring from 
Thy parched and quivering lips the dreadful cry “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me”? How shall we, Thy 
least servants, make reparation to Thee, O suffering Son of 
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God? Have mercy upon us, O Fount of infinite mercy, and 
upon the world, as we consecrate ourselves to Thee this 
morning, with the firm resolve to make our work a means 
of salvation for those souls whom Thou hast loved even 
unto the death of the Cross. 


Jesus Our STRENGTH 


Let us run, therefore, looking unto Jesus. O sweet and 
reassuring Name, O Name in which alone is our salvation! 
In moments of temptation when the burden of the day is 
indeed great, remember that in His infinite love He has 
called you unto this vocation, and that He will strengthen 
you even unto the end. Let there be no faintheartedness 
in your spiritual lives, no doubts and fears in your magnifi- 
cent work for God and for stricken humanity. God is with 
us, and if He be at our side whom shall we fear? The 
world will rise up against Christ and His Church and the 
powers of all Hell will surge in angry tumult. But He is 
with us, and of what shall we be afraid? Lift up your 
hearts, therefore, and be glad! Lift up your hearts, and let 
them be filled with the spirit of confidence, courage, and 
love, as we run, looking on Jesus, the author and finisher 
of faith. 


* aa 
Fair Play for Spain 
An editorial reprinted from the New World, December 26, 1930 


T might as well be confessed that Spain has given to the 

Catholic Church a heavy burden of defense. Confession 
is always good for the soul, whether the soul be individual 
or collective. The Spanish Inquisition, no matter its de- 
fense, remains a stumbling block that is none too easy to 
overcome or explain away. 

However, on the other side of the ledger, Spain has to 
its credit enormous accomplishments for that Church which 
it loves and which it defends. It is this latter fact that 
makes it unpopular in a world reeking with libels and 
scandals against that same Church. It is this, also, that 
earns for it the combined attacks of the non-Catholic press 
of the English-speaking world. 
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There has been trouble in Spain as there has been in 
many Latin countries. That the trouble was purposely ex- 
aggerated is apparent. That one word of sympathy should 
have been said in favor of the forces of law and order would 
be the natural expectation of fair play. The word remained 
unsaid and in its place bitter recrimination was substituted. 
The Chicago Tribune referred, in scathing terms, to the 
military and clerical absolutism which is said to control 
Spain. 

American visitors to that country return most enthusi- 
astic about its freedom, even its prosperity. They note the 
magnificent manners of the lowliest, and they have nothing 
but good to say of those in the most exalted positions. In 
Spain they find no snobbery, not even condescension, which 
are often the share of American visitors to other European 
countries, advanced and wealthy. 

That the attempted revolution had for its inspiration 
communism and radical socialism was of little consequence 
provided it pulled down a nation to which America remains 
a very deep debtor. It is of no consequence to repeat again, 
but it remains not the less true that Spain is far from being a 
backward and reactionary country. It has a social program 
which it is endeavoring to carry through, that might well be 
copied by any nation in the world. Its penal system, its 
prison reform, its division of land by the rich, all these are 
passed over because a fundamental point must be made 
against the Catholic Church. 

This is simply the outrageous prudery of Protestant tra- 
dition. Democracy may be the finest political philosophy 
in the world, but again, it may not be acceptable to all 
people. Spain in the nineteenth century made two futile 
endeavors to impose Latin republicanism, which means only 
a dictatorship of a certain secret society basically atheistic. 











